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Week Ending Friday, July 7, 1995 


Remarks to the American Association 
of Physicians From India in Chicago, 
Illinois 

June 30, 1995 


Thank you so much, Dr. Khedkar. Thank 
you, Dr. Ahuja. And thank you, Dr. 
Lalmalani, for that terrific speech. I was just 
sitting here watching you speak with such en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. And I was thinking to 
myself, I hope he stays in medicine and out 
of politics until I’m through. [Laughter] Dr. 
Rupani, thank you for welcoming us to IIli- 
nois. To my good friend, B.K. Agnihotri, it’s 
good to see you, and out of the South, where 
we normally see each other. We're delighted 
here with the presence of the Indian Health 
Minister, Minister Antulay. Thank you very 
much for coming from such a long way. And 
I am especially delighted to see the Indian 
Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Am- 
bassador Ray. Thank you so much. Thank 
you. We're delighted to see you. 

As I think all of you know. I have been 
very interested in education and in health 
care for a long time. But I must say I was 
certainly humbled when young Dr. Ambotti 
was introduced at 17 years old. Then it was 
whispered in my ear that his brother became 
a doctor at the ripe old age of 19. [Laughter] 
Is that right? There he is. He was so old he 
hardly had any years left to practice at 19. 
[Laughter] 

That’s remarkable. You know, when I was 
elected Governor at 32, they said I was too 
young. [Laughter] When I was a college pro- 
fessor at 26, they said I was too young. When 
I was elected the third youngest President 
at the age of 46, they said I was too young. 
Where were you guys when I needed you? 
[Laughter] Well, your families and your 
friends and, indeed, all of us should be very, 
very proud. And congratulations to you, to 
both of you. 

I know that Hillary would want me also 
to say, since I am the one doing the speaking 


today, that she and our daughter Chelsea had 
a magnificent time on their trip to India and, 
indeed, throughout South Asia. As I said to 
your board of directors a few moments ago, 
they came home ladened with photographs, 
with films, with books, with all kinds of gifts. 
You could go to some places in the White 
House and some corners, and all of you 
would think you were back home. You would 
not even recognize—[laughter|—that you 
were in the President’s residence. 

But it was a remarkable experience for her, 
a transforming experience for our daughter, 
and a great learning experience for me by 
extension. I can also say I am very, very 
proud of the strengthening relationships be- 
tween the United States and India since I 
have been President. We have been fortu- 
nate, thanks to the end of the cold war, to 
be able to bind these two great democracies 
more closely together, to support the eco- 
nomic reform efforts in India, to support a 
closer political relationship, to look toward 
a 21st century in which together we can advo- 
cate freedom for all the peoples of the world, 
and all the peoples of Asia in particular. 

I also want to say I am deeply indebted 
to the Asian-Indian Americans who are serv- 
ing in our administration. I cannot name 
them all, but I would like to mention Arati 
Prabhakar, who is the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Science and Technology, 
something important to all of you; Dave 
Sharma, who heads the Research and Special 
Programs Administration at the Department 
of Transportation, both of them have done 
a fine job; Dr. Sam Shekar, a member of 
AAPI, who’s the Director of the Health Care 
Financing Administration’s Practicing Physi- 
cians Advisory Council—we need more ad- 
vice from practicing physicians and less from 
bureaucrats—and Niranjan Shah, who is 
here, is on the Goldwater Scholarship Foun- 
dation. There are others, but I want to thank 
all of you who have contributed to this ad- 
ministration. 
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I want to thank the AAPI for many things, 
for all the work you do, which your leader 
has already outlined, the work you have done 
in our country, the work you have done in 
India. But most recently, I am indebted to 
your association for your support of the nom- 
ination of Dr. Foster to be the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. I thank you for that very much. 

I think many of you could identify with 
him in many ways but perhaps most impor- 
tant that he was a man who had spent almost 
40 years doing what other people talk about 
doing. He had brought health care to people 
who would not have had it otherwise. He had 
delivered thousands of babies. He had 
trained hundreds of doctors. He had actually 
looked many troubled young people in the 
eye and told them that they should stay off 
drugs, they should stay in school, they should 
not have sex, they should be against teen 
pregnancy, they should start a better life for 
themselves. 

He had actually done these things. And 
a lot of people who condemned him, I think, 
missed a terrific opportunity to give a real 
practicing physician a chance to change the 
lives of more young people in America. You 
saw that. You stood by him. And I will never 
ever forget it. I thank you very much. 

I also want to thank you for something 
else, something more profound that you do 
every day, many of you without even knowing 
it. I ran for President for two reasons. One, 
I thought our country was drifting and not 
facing the challenges of the moment and that 
we were at risk of raising the first generation 
of Americans to do worse than their parents, 
when it was not necessary. So I wanted to 
restore the American dream of economy and 
prosperity for those who work hard. 

Second, I thought our country was on the 
edge of either becoming the greatest country 
in the world for the 2lst century again or 
being divided in ways that will weaken us. 
The enormous racial and religious and ethnic 
diversity of America is the meal ticket of the 
United States to the future if we can come 
together, instead of permitting ourselves to 
be divided by those who seek short-term po- 
litical advantage from the differences among 
us. And I want this country to pull together. 
And I want you to lead the way. 
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It is obvious that both these objectives be- 
come imperative when you consider the re- 
alities of the world we face. We are no longer 
divided by the cold war. The geopolitical re- 
alities of India from time to time forced you 
and the United States to make decisions 
which divided our two great democracies be- 
cause of the cold war, even though we were 
both democracies. The end of the cold war 
means that we don’t have to divide the world 
up in that way anymore. The dawn of the 
information age and the technological revolu- 
tion means that people can move ideas and 
technology and funds around the world in 
a split second, that all of us can move more 
rapidly than ever before. 

Therefore, this is a time of enormous 
human potential.’ But it is also full of chal- 
lenges. It is full of economic challenges, be- 
cause the global economy means that if 
America wants to continue not only to be 
a wealthy country but to have everybody able 
to work hard and be rewarded, that all those 
people that live within our borders now must 
compete with people beyond our borders. It 
means education is more important than ever 
before. It means personal productivity is 
more important than ever before. It means 
the strength of a family’s work habits are 
more important than ever before if we want 
to lift all Americans up, because now we are 
not isolated behind our own borders. 

That is why so many Americans are frus- 
trated today. They see our economy growing, 
unemployment is down, 6.7 million new jobs. 
But still more than half of our working peo- 
ple are working longer work weeks without 
getting a raise, under the pressure of the 
global economy. So that is the irony of Amer- 
ica. We have more new businesses in the last 
2 years than at any time in our history. We 
have more new millionaires in the last 2 years 
than at any time in our history, and most 
people stuck in a rut. So our challenge is to 
keep all these good things going and lift the 
rest of Americans who are in the rut out of 
it. 

The same thing is true—{applause|— 
thank you. The same thing is true about mak- 
ing the most of our diversity. The cold war 
is over. That means we don’t have to worry 
about nuclear annihilation. For the first time 
since the dawn of the nuclear age, there are 
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no Russian missiles pointed at Americans, no 
American missiles pointed at Russians. Our 
space ships linked up yesterday; many of you 
must have seen it on television. How exciting 
it was. But when you take the heavy hand 
of authoritarianism away, you see the hor- 
rible conflict in Bosnia, where centuries old 
religious animosities flare up again today 
once there is no Yugoslavia run by a Tito 
to control people. Even in Russia, as it be- 
comes more democratic, you see the ethnic 
fighting in a place like Chechnya consuming 
the energies of the nation and threatening 
the values of the nation. 

And in our country, with no iron hand of 
fear of something outside us to keep us to- 
gether, you see now resurgent religious and 
ethnic differences manifesting themselves 
even across the United States. This is folly. 
We must find a way to live together, sharing 
the values of the American Constitution, re- 
specting our different religious heritages, our 
different ethnic heritages, our different racial 
heritages. We have counties in the United 
States now with more than 100 different eth- 
nic groups. Los Angeles County now has 150 
different. And I say good; this is good for 
America. This is a good thing if we can use 
it to come together. It means we can trade 
with every country in the world. It means 
some of us can speak to people in every place 
in the world. 

What other nation could have done what 
we did in Haiti, liberating them from the long 
night of dictatorship, and doing it by putting 
200 Americans in military uniform on the 
ground in Haiti to speak Creole because they 
were Haitian-Americans? That’s the great 
thing about this country. 

We are a land and we are a set of ideas 
and convictions. We are not a single ethnic 
group. That is the magic of our democracy. 
We are a land and we are a single set of 
convictions, rooted in the simple but power- 
ful words of our Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights, and our devotion to freedom and to 
competition and to openness. That is our 
meal ticket to the future. That is what will 
make it possible for us, not only to succeed 
economically but to live in harmony, if we 
can be faithful to it. And that has been the 
purpose of my Presidency. 
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Now, what I want to say to you today is 
to echo a few words that your leader just 
spoke. We are having a great debate in the 
United States today, largely because we are 
at the end of the cold war, largely because 
we are in a new economic time, largely be- 
cause all these changes have forced Ameri- 
cans both to change the way they live and 
work and to try to think of how we should 
organize ourselves into the future. 

And there are many people in the Nation’s 
Capital who believe something that I think 
a lot of you do not believe. And that’s one 
of the reasons I’m here. They say—and many 
of them who disagree with me would use you 
as an example, a good example—they would 
say all of the problems in America today are 
personal problems, individual failures; they 
are cultural problems. Why, if everybody 
would just wake up tomorrow and work hard 
and have a good family, we wouldn’t have 
any other problems. And they would say if 
they were here arguing, they would say, look 
at all those Indian doctors and their families, 
who come to our country: many people come 
to our country without any money at all, and 
they become very successful. Why? Because 
they work like crazy and they have good fam- 
ily values and they transmit them to their 
children. And I agree with that. I mean, I 
agree with that. By definition—you know, no 
one can become anything just because some- 
one else gives them something. We all have 
to work and build ourselves inside. That is 
true; at one level that is true. 

But then they take another step. And that 
is the debate in Washington with which I do 
not agree. The next step is if all of our prob- 
lems are personal and cultural and can be 
solved by people working harder and having 
stronger families, we, therefore, have no 
problems that are economic, political, and so- 
cial. And therefore, there is nothing for us 
to do together. No public response required. 
No governmental action required. Now, that 
is what I don’t agree with. 

Our country became the strongest in the 
world after World War II and grew the big- 
gest middle class in the world after World 
War II because we recognized that our chal- 
lenge was both personal and public. And 
when the soldiers came home om the Sec- 
ond World War and built the America that 
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many of you wished to come to, they did it 
because the Congress passed something 
called the GI bill of rights, which enabled 
them to go to school, to buy a home for the 
first time, that gave us over two-thirds of our 
people owning their own home, something 
unheard of in virtually any country in the 
world, because there was public action. So 
we had personal responsibility and public ac- 
tion. 

When you go out and practice medicine 
to people who don’t have any way to see a 
doctor, unless you see them and you get paid 
because of Medicare or Medicaid, that’s per- 
sonal responsibility by you and public action 
by your country. And so what I say to you 
is that this debate, which I, too, want you 
to be a part of, about the future of health 
care, is one facet of this huge debate we're 
having in America today about how we're 
going to organize ourselves for the future. 

And I believe America should come down 
firmly on the side of saying, yes, we have 
to have more personal responsibility and 
family strength, But we also need to face our 
problems together, because we cannot solve 
the education problem unless we solve it to- 
gether. We cannot solve the crime problem 
unless we’re all willing to make some sac- 
rifices to solve it together. We certainly can- 
not solve the health care problem if we let 
every individual in America go his or her own 
way. We’re going to have a lot of older people 
and a lot of innocent children in dire straits 
in America. We need to do some things to- 
gether. That is the way we’re going to suc- 
ceed in the 21st century, by working to- 
gether. 

On health care alone, let me just make a 
few observations. We have a big problem in 
America with our budget deficit. You all 
know that. What I want you to know is just 
how big a problem it is and where it’s located. 
Our budget would be in balance today but 
for the interest we pay on the debt we ran 
up in the 12 years before I became President. 
It would be in balance today. Not only that, 
it’s still such a big problem that next year 
the interest we pay on that debt will be larger 
than our defense budget. 

We have not increased anything much in 
our budget in the last few years except Medi- 
care and Medicaid had been growing at two 
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and three times, sometimes more than three 
times, the rate of inflation. Part of that is 
because more people have been going onto 
the program. Part of that is because as older 
people live longer and longer and longer, 
they have to access medical services more 
and more, as many of you know. 

But the truth is, if we are going to have 
money in the United States Treasury to in- 
vest in education, to invest in technology, to 
invest in medical research, something you all 
believe in, we are going to have to reduce 
this 


[At this point, the sound system malfunc- 
tioned. | 


Did it come on? Is it on? What about now? 
Can you hear me in the back? 

Audience members. Yes! 

The President. Someone said, no, and I’m 
sure glad. [Laughter] Well, anyway, I'll talk 
louder, and we'll do the best we can. Some- 
thing happened to it. I didn’t touch it. It just 
happened. [Laughter] Eventually they'll get 
it back. 

If we’re going to do this, we’re going to 
have to bring that deficit down, which means 
as Dr. Lalmalani said, we’re going to have 
to change the way we do health care. But 
there is a huge difference in making a delib- 
erate change over a reasonable period of time 
and just cutting the budget out of Medicare 
and Medicaid to meet an arbitrary date to 
balance the budget for an arbitrary huge tax 
cut to a lot of folks who don’t need that as 
much as they need a country with good 
health care, strong education, safe streets, 
and a balanced budget. 

What I want to say to you is, yes, we will 
have to slow the growth of Medicare and 
Medicaid, but we should do it in a fair way. 
If you balance the budget in 10 years instead 
of 7, if you have a much smaller tax cut and 
you target it to the things we already said 
we believed in, child rearing and education, 
if we involve the physicians and other health 
care professionals in our country in making 
the decisions instead of just making arbitrary 
cuts in these medical costs, we can get where 
we need to go as a country and still provide 
decent health care and still provide a good 
quality of life and not divide our people even 
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further by income and by region and by race. 
Now, that’s what we can do. 

A lot of you know this because of your 
own practice, but if we cut too much without 
understanding the circumstances, we will iso- 
late more elderly people, we will isolate more 
racial minorities, we will disadvantage more 
young children who will suffer intellectually 
because of the health care they don’t have 
when they're very young. So this is a very 
important part of rebuilding America. 


[The sound system produced a loud feedback 
sound. ] 


Better none at all than that. [Laughter] 

So I say to you, in the next 4 or 5 months, 
we will chart a major part of America’s health 
care course for the future. And my commit- 
ment to you is, I will work with you. I do 
not want to see these decisions made without 
working with you. [Applause] Thank you. 

But keep in mind, the health care debate 
is an example of the larger debate I talked 
to you about. And you can have a huge im- 
pact on Members of Congress in both parties 
if you simply show up and say, “Look, I know 
America first and foremost is a place where 
individual effort and family values count. 
That’s why I am successful. But I live in the 
real America, not in Washington, DC. And 
I know we need a public response to society’s 
problems if more people are going to become 
like me.” That’s what I want you to say to 
the Congress. And you can do that. 

And then I want you to be involved. And 
I want you to say, don’t wait until the day 
before you pass this budget to point out what 
the changes will be in Medicare and Medic- 
aid. Let’s say it well in advance. Don’t wait 
until one day or two days or even a week 
before and then jam it through. Let’s say 
right now, if we’re going to cut Medicare and 
Medicaid projected expenditures by the 
amount you say, what changes will be made 
in Medicare and Medicaid. Then let us tell 
you—I don’t want anybody to get hysterical 
or angry or anything—let us tell you what 
the consequences of those changes will be. 
And then let’s work together to do something 
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that is good for America. We should do what 
is right here. 

And it is not necessary—I will say again— 
it is not necessary to dramatically undermine 
Medicare and Medicaid. It is not necessary 
to hurt defenseless children or elderly people 
who don’t have enough to live on as it is to 
balance the budget. We do not have to do 
that. It is certainly not necessary to under- 
mine the medical practice. It is not—also, 
it is not necessary to undermine the integrity 
of the doctor-patient relationship. It is not 
necessary. 

And I certainly agree with you. I think— 
I am all for managed care plans if people 
voluntarily join them and if every physician 
who is willing to meet the requirements of 
the plan has a chance to practice to maintain 
choice for consumers. 

So I want to make this point again. This 
budget debate, because it’s part of a larger 
social debate, can empower all of you as citi- 
zens far beyond voting, contributing to can- 
didates, being active in political campaigns. 
This budget debate can empower you be- 
cause every one of you can be heard by your 
Member of Congress. And you can say, “I 
accept what you're saying that our problems 
require harder work, more discipline, strong- 
er families. But it is not enough. It also re- 
quires us to work together. And I want to 
be heard in the health care debate. And I 
want you to enable America to balance the 
budget and meet its responsibilities to bring 
us together and move us forward.” If you'll 
do that, I'll be grateful. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in the 
Sheraton Chicago. In his remarks, he referred to 
Dr. Nanda Khedkar and Dr. Satya Ahuja, conven- 
tion cochairmen; Dr. Gopal Lalmalani, national 
president; Dr. Prem Rupani, president, India 
Medical Association of Illinois; B.K. Agnihotri, 
chancellor, Southern University Law Center, 
Baton Rouge, LA; Indian Minister of Health and 
Family Welfare A.R. Antulay; and S.S. Ray, Indian 
Ambassador to the U.S. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 
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Appointment of Todd Stern as White 
House Staff Secretary and Philip 
Caplan as White House Deputy Staff 
Secretary 


June 30, 1995 


The President today named White House 
Deputy Staff Secretary Todd Stern to be As- 
sistant to the President and Staff Secretary. 

Mr. Stern will be replaced as Deputy Staff 
Secretary by Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent Philip Caplan, of the White House Cab- 
inet Affairs office. 

“Todd Stern has done an outstanding job 
managing my substantial information flow 
and providing important counsel. I am con- 
fident he will continue to serve with distinc- 
tion as Staff Secretary. Both Todd and Phil 
Caplan are valued members of this adminis- 
tration, and I expect they will continue to 
make important contributions in their new 
roles,” the President said. 


NotE: Biographies of the appointees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 1, 1995 


Good morning. On this Fourth of July 
weekend, I want to talk about one thing that 
is at the root of all of our independence: 
going to work. It makes you self-sufficient. 
It makes you and your family truly independ- 
ent. 

Unfortunately, millions of Americans are 
not independent because they are dependent 
on welfare. The vast majority of these Ameri- 
cans dream the same dreams most of us do. 
They want the same dignity that comes from 
going to work and the pride that comes from 
doing right by their children. They want to 
be independent. 

The Congress and I are now working hard 
on welfare reform to give them that kind of 
independence. I look forward to Congress 
passing and my signing into law a bipartisan 
bill that stands a real chance of ending wel- 
fare as we know it. 


Though there are very different ap- 
proaches in the bills now before Congress, 
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we have agreed on much of what we need 
to do. We agree there must be time limits 
on welfare after which all who can, must 
work. And I’m pleased that Congress has now 
agreed with me that we must enforce child 
support with the toughest possible laws. 

But if we’re going to end welfare, we must 
do more about a crucial element that is miss- 
ing from the current approach of many in 
Congress. Instead of providing the child care 
people need to get off welfare, some in Con- 
gress actually are trying to cut child care. 

So today I say to Congress, child care must 
be the central element of our effort to put 
welfare mothers to work. The bold plan that 
I support, which has been proposed by Sen- 
ators Daschle, Breaux, and Mikulski, pro- 
vides that kind of child care. Our bill presents 
a genuine opportunity for bipartisan agree- 
ment, and I hope we take advantage of it 
soon. After all, we should want the same 
thing for people on welfare we want for all 
Americans, the chance to build strong fami- 
lies and to make the most of their own lives. 

The very name of the welfare program says 
it all: Aid to Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren. Children by nature are dependent. The 
point of welfare reform must not be to pun- 
ish children but to help their families become 
wim oS To be independent with de- 
pendent children, a person must be able to 
succeed both as a worker and a parent. That’s 
what most Americans have to do these days. 
That’s a big reason I worked so hard back 
in 1993 to cut taxes for working families with 
children whose incomes were under $28,000, 
and now they're about $1,000 lower than 
they used to be. 

And that’s why I’m working hard to in- 
clude in my middle class bill of rights a tax 
credit of $500 per child for all the children 
under 13 in middle class families. And that’s 
why it is pure fantasy to believe we can put 
a welfare mother to work unless we provide 
child care for her children. We don’t need 
more latchkey kids. We certainly don’t need 
more neglected children. And we don’t want 
more welfare mothers staying at home, living 
on welfare, just because they can’t find child 
care. 

We do want people to be good workers 
and good parents. And if we want parents 
on welfare to go to work, we have to make 
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sure they can find good, clean, safe places 
for their children to go during the day. 

Many in Congress want to cut child care 
just to save money. Well, I want to cut spend- 
ing, and I want to save money too. But we 
have to do it the smart way. Cutting child 
care will make it harder for parents to get 
off and stay off welfare. It will, therefore, 
cost us far more down the road than it will 
ever save in the near term. 

Some people in Congress want to take 
even more extreme steps that will hurt, not 
strengthen, families. They don’t want welfare 
reform unless it cuts off all help to children 
whose mothers are poor, young, and unmar- 
ried. I want to discourage teen pregnancy. 
We have to do that, but not by hurting inno- 
cent babies. We should require teen mothers 
to live at home, stay in school, and turn their 
lives around so they and their children stay 
off welfare for good. 

Our administration has already put 29 
States on the road to ending welfare as we 
know it with waivers to free them up from 
cumbersome Federal rules and regulations 
when they have good ideas to reform welfare. 

Today I’m pleased to announce that Vir- 
ginia will receive the newest waiver. Vir- 
ginia’s plan requires people on welfare to go 
to work. Like the States of Oregon, Missouri, 
and a few others, it also allows money now 
spent on welfare and food stamps to go to 
employers to supplement wages to help cre- 
ate jobs in the private sector. And it helps 
people get child care. It’s a good plan, and 
I’m proud to be supporting it. 

Several months ago, I called on Congress 
to send me a welfare reform bill by July the 
4th, Independence Day. I’m disappointed 
they haven’t been able to meet that deadline, 
but I am hopeful that we'll move forward 
on a bipartisan welfare reform bill. I don’t 
want filibusters. I don’t want vetoes. I don’t 
want gridlock. But I do want real welfare re- 
form that requires work, demands respon- 
sibility, and provides the child care people 
need to move off welfare and to be successful 
as workers and parents. 

It’s time to get to work so we can give 
millions of other Americans a new Independ- 
ence Day. 

Thanks for listening. 
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Note: The address was recorded at 12:38 p.m. 
on June 30 at the Sheraton Chicago in Chicago, 
IL, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on July 1. 


Remarks at the Opening Ceremonies 
of the Special Olympics in New 
Haven, Connecticut 


July 1, 1995 


Let’s give her another hand. [Applause] 
Thank you, Loretta Claiborne, for that won- 
derful introduction. And thank you for the 
power of your example for young people all 
across America and throughout the world: I 
know we're all impressed that you have com- 
pleted 25 marathons. I’m also pleased that 
in these games you're representing Team 
Pennsylvania in one of my favorite sports, 
bowling. I also want to thank four other very 
special runners—four members of the Unit- 
ed States Special Olympics Team, David 
Congdon, David McQuarry, Troy Rutter and 
Daniel Bailey, who came to Washington to 
the White House this week to run 3 miles 
with me to highlight the importance of Spe- 
cial Olympics. They were much faster than 
I was, but they were very gentle and kind 
that day. I want to congratulate the city of 
New Haven and the State of Connecticut for 
the magnificent job that they have done. 
From the Governor, the Senators, the mem- 
bers of the congressional district, to the 
mayor, to all the ordinary citizens in this 
State and this wonderful city where my wife 
and I met almost 25 years ago: You have done 
a wonderful, wonderful job. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we must also thank 
the person whose inspiration, leadership, and 
determination has brought us all here today, 
the founder of these games, Eunice Shriver. 
Year after year, decade after decade, her vi- 
sion grows clearer and her energy seems to 
increase as she brings more and more and 
more of us throughout the world into the 
orbit of her incredible determination to make 
the Special Olympics all that it can be and 
to mean all that it can mean for all of us. 

We also thank her for making the Special 
Olympics a family affair. Thank you, Sargent 
Shriver, for being the creative force behind 
the worldwide growth of Special Olympics. 
And thank you, Timothy Shriver, for doing 
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such an outstanding job as president of these 
1995 games. 

I also want to thank the distinguished 
former Governor of Connecticut, Lowell 
Weicker, who has continued to serve his 
country magnificently as the chairman of 
these 1995 games. Thank you, Lowell 
Weicker. Please stand up. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause| 

Let me welcome also leaders throughout 
the world who have come here to cheer for 
their athletes. We have people from coun- 
tries all across the globe. I am here to cheer 
for the Americans. They're here to cheer for 
their athletes. And we're all here to cheer 
all of you on. Thank you for coming from 
all distant corners of the globe. 

These world games are being called the 
games of inclusion. From their beginnings in 
the United States 27 years ago, the Special 
Olympics have grown to include more than 
144 countries on 6 continents. Large and 
small nations are represented here, wel- 
comed as equals. 

We have seen here people brought to- 
gether of every race, color, and creed, every 
faith, in a joyful celebration of peaceful com- 
petition, good will, and the triumph of the 
human spirit. The world could learn a great 
lesson from all of you standing down here 
in the Yale Bowl tonight: Everybody counts, 
and everybody can do something very, very 
important and good. 

You are the living symbol that we can 
reach across continents, across cultures, 
across human differences, to unleash the 
God-given potential that lies within every in- 
dividual. You have shown us in so many ways 
that when you are given the chance, you can 
do extraordinary things. The world commu- 
nity is recognizing this more and more. 

We have come so far in such a short time. 
Here in the United States, it has only been 
5 years since we passed the Americans With 
Disabilities Act, committing ourselves to 
treating our people on the basis of their abili- 
ties, not their disabilities. 

And the world is moving as well. This 
week, on its 50th anniversary, the United Na- 
tions convened the very first international 
symposium on intellectual disabilities. There 
is more to come. 
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But our work is not yet done. President 
Kennedy once said that the rights of every 
man are diminished when the rights of one 
man are threatened. So tonight, I challenge 
all of you and every citizen of the world 
watching us to be an olympic champion for 
inclusion, a champion for equal rights, a 
champion for dignity, a champion for the tri- 
umph of the human spirit in all of us. 

That spirit, that spirit, these athletes are 
about to show all over the globe. So, by all 
means and with great spirit, let the games 
begin. 

I want all of you to know that you have 
our love, our support, and our admiration. 
I hereby declare the 1995 Special Olympics 
World Games officially open. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. at the 
Yale Bowl. In his remarks, he referred to Loretta 
Claibome, athlete and Special Olympics board 
member; Gov. John G. Rowland of Connecticut; 
and Mayor John DeStefano of New Haven, CT. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the “Ryan White CARE Act” 


July 5, 1995 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Leader:) 

I am writing to urge you to lead the Con- 
gress in passing the reauthorization of the 
Ryan White CARE Act before the summer 
recess. We cannot allow this crucial program 
to lapse. 

There is strong bipartisan support for the 
Ryan White CARE Act. The initial legislation 
was approved by overwhelming margins in 
both houses (95—4 in the Senate and 408— 
14 in the House) and signed into law by 
President Bush. Funding for this program 
has been endorsed from both sides of the 
aisle throughout the five years of the program 
and the reauthorization bill in the Senate has 
60 co-sponsors. It is a program vital to the 
lives of Americans living with HIV and AIDS. 
Its existence has had a dramatic impact on 
the quality and length of their lives while 
helping to reduce the cost of their care. 

The CARE Act provides direct services to 
people living with HIV and AIDS through 
grants to states, cities, community organiza- 
tions, and local clinics. It emphasizes out- 
patient care in clinics and other facilities and 
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is designed to relieve the burden on public 
hospitals and other more expensive inpatient 
facilities. 

It has been a tremendous success in meet- 
ing this mandate. By lessening the demand 
on public hospitals and other facilities, valu- 
able inpatient resources have been freed to 
care for patients with other diseases, and 
people with HIV and AIDS have been able 
to lead more productive lives in their com- 
munities. The CARE Act approach serves as 
a model for delivering more cost-effective 
health care for people with all diseases. 

In 1994, the CARE Act provided care to 
more than 200,000 uninsured and 
underinsured people living with HIV or 
AIDS and early intervention services to an- 
other 85,000 people. The Act also funded 
HIV counseling and testing to nearly 100,000 
Americans, provided pharmaceutical assist- 
ance to 75,000 individuals, and supported 
more than 15,000 women and children par- 
ticipating in AIDS-related clinical trials. 

Let me share with you the story of one 
person who has been helped by this pro- 
gram—one person whose experience with 
the CARE Act is typical of literally hundreds 
of thousands of other Americans who have 
benefited from this law. “Debbie” is a 27 
year old woman living with AIDS in a rural 
part of South Carolina. Until recently, few 
doctors in Debbie’s hometown were willing 
to treat AIDS patients in part because so 
many were uninsured. With funding from the 
Ryan White CARE Act, the County Health 
Department opened a clinic in the town of 
Orangeburg that operated six days a month 
with a rotating staff of five physicians and 
three nurses. The clinic’s staff has taught 
Debbie’s mother to care for her daughter at 
home. When Debbie is too sick to come to 
the clinic, the staff comes to her. Not only 
has this prevented more costly hospitaliza- 
tions, but it provides Debbie and her mother 
peace of mind. Debbie’s Mom calls the clin- 
ic’s staff her “guardian angels.” 

The Ryan White CARE Act is a model of 
compassionate caring for people in need. At 
a time when AIDS is the leading cause of 
death of young adults, we cannot let reau- 
thorization of the CARE Act be held up by 
divisive arguments about how people con- 
tracted HIV. Nor should we be deterred by 
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the false argument that people with HIV and 
AIDS are getting more help than those with 
other diseases. In fact, total federal spending 
in FY 1995 for research, treatment preven- 
tion, Medicaid, Medicare, and income sup- 
plements for AIDS is less than one-third that 
for cancer and less than one-sixth that for 
heart disease. (AIDS spending is $6 billion, 
cancer is $17.5 billion, and heart disease is 
$38 billion.) 

In the United States, an average of 220 
Americans are being diagnosed with AIDS 
every day and an average of 109 Americans 
are dying of this disease each day. Now is 
not the time to retreat in our national re- 
sponse to this terrible disease. We must move 
forward to meet the very real needs of Amer- 
icans living with HIV and AIDS. We can cer- 
tainly do more, we cannot do any less. 

I hope you will join me in urging the Con- 
gress to move forward promptly with a five- 
year reauthorization of this vital program 
without complicated amendments so that we 
can once again show the American people 
that their government can provide the assist- 
ance they deserve. 

Sincerely, 


Bill Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Bob Dole, Senate majority leader. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Most- 
Favored-Nation Trade Status for 
Bulgaria 

July 5, 1995 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On June 3, 1993, I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Bulgaria is in 
full compliance with the freedom of emigra- 
tion criteria of sections 402 and 409 of the 
Trade Act of 1974. This action allowed for 
the continuation of most-favored-nation 
(MEN) status for Bulgaria and certain other 
activities without the requirement of a 
waiver. 

As required by law, I am submitting an 
updated report to the Congress concerning 
emigration laws and policies of the Republic 
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of Bulgaria. You will find that the report indi- 
cates continued Bulgarian compliance with 
U.S. and international standards in the area 
of emigration policy. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Remarks at Georgetown University 
July 6, 1995 


Thank you very much, my good friend, Fa- 
ther O’Donovan. You just gave the speech 
in 5 minutes; there’s nothing for me to say. 
[Laughter] I thank you for welcoming me 
back. I thank the members of our administra- 
tion who are here: Secretary Riley and Dep- 
uty Secretary Kunin, Ambassador Raser, Di- 
rector of the USIA ie Duffy, Chairman 
Sheldon Hackney and Jane Alexander; and 
Penn Kemble, the Deputy Director of the 
USIA. And I thank my former classmates, 
some of whom I see out here, and my friends 
and people around this country who have 
done so much to try to strengthen the bonds 
of American citizenship. 

Today I want to have more of a conversa- 
tion than deliver a formal speech, about the 
great debate now raging in our Nation, not 
so much over what we should do but over 
how we should resolve the great questions 
of our time, here in Washington and in com- 
munities all across our country. I want to talk 
about the obligations of citizenship, the obli- 
gations imposed on the President and people 
in power, and the obligations imposed on all 
Americans. 

Two days ago we celebrated the 219th 
birthday of our democracy. The Declaration 
of Independence was also clearly a declara- 
tion of citizenship, all men are created equal, 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among these are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of Happiness. It was 
also manifestly a declaration of citizenship in 
a different way; it was a declaration of inter- 
dependence. For the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
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The distinguished American historian, Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, in his “History of the 
American People,” wrote of these wor's, 
“These words are more revolutionary then 
anything written by Robespierre, Marx, or 
Lenin, more explosive than the atom, a con- 
tinual challenge to ourselves as well as an 
inspiration to the oppressed of all the world.” 

What is the challenge to ourselves at the 
dawn of the 21st century and how shall we 
meet it? First of all, we must remember that 
the Declaration of Independence was written 
as a commitment for all Americans at all 
times, not just in time of war or great national 
crisis. 

My argument to you is pretty straight- 
forward. I believe we face challenges of truly 
historic dimensions, challenges here at home 
perhaps greater than any we faced since the 
beginning of this century we are about to fin- 
ish and the dawn of the industrial era. But 
they are not greater challenges in their own 
way than the ones we faced at our birth, 
greater challenges than those of slavery and 
civil war, greater than those of World War 
I or the depression or World War II. And 
they can be solved, though they are pro- 
found. What are they? 

Most people my age grew up in an Amer- 
ica dominated by middle class dreams and 
middle class values: the life we wanted to 
live and the kind of people we wanted to 
be; dreams that inspired those who were 
born into the middle class; dreams that re- 
strained and directed the lives of those who 
were much more successful and more power- 
ful; dreams that animated the strivings of 
those who were poor because of the condi- 
tion of their birth or because they came here 
as immigrants; middle class dreams that 
there would be reward for work and that the 
future of our children would be better than 
the lives we enjoyed. Middle class values, 
strong families and faith, safe streets, secure 
futures: These things are very much threat- 
ened today, threatened by 20 years of stag- 
nant incomes, of harder work by good Ameri- 
cans for the same or lower pay, of increasing 
inequity of incomes, and increasing insecu- 
rity in jobs and retirement and health care. 

They are threatened by 30 years of social 
problems of profound implications—family 
break-ups, of a rising tide of violence and 
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drugs, of declining birth rates among success- 
ful married couples, and rising birth rates 
among young people who are not married. 
They are threatened by the failure of public 
institutions to respond; the failure of bu- 
reaucracies encrusted in yesterday’s preroga- 
tives and not meeting the challenges of today 
and tomorrow—the schools, the law enforce- 
ment agencies, the governments and their 
economic and other policies. They are threat- 
ened by the sheer pace and scope of change 
as technology and ideas and money and deci- 
sions move across the globe at breathtaking 
rates, and every great opportunity seems to 
carry within it the seeds of a great problem. 

So that we have anomalies everywhere: 
Abroad, the cold war ends, but we see the 
rise and the threat of technology-based de- 
struction, sarin gas exploding in the subway 
in Japan, the bomb exploding in Oklahoma 
City. The Soviet Union is no more, and so 
they worry now in the Baltics about becom- 
ing a conduit for drug trafficking, and they 
worry in Russia about their banks being taken 
over by organized crime. And here at home, 
it all seems so confusing—the highest growth 
rates in a decade, the stock market at an all- 
time high, almost 7 million more jobs, more 
millionaires and new businesses than ever 
before, but most people working harder for 
less, feeling more insecure. 

I saw it just the other day, this cartoon, 
which you probably can’t see, but I'll read 
it to you. There’s a politician—maybe it’s 
supposed to be me—({laughter|—up here 
giving a speech at a banquet, one of those 
interminable banquets we all attend. And 
here’s a waiter serving one of the attendees. 
The politician says, “The current recovery 
has created over 7.8 million jobs.” The waiter 
says, “And I’ve got three of them.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

In 1991, as Father O'Donovan said, I came 
here to Georgetown to talk about these chal- 
lenges and laid out my philosophy about how 
we as a people, not just as a government but 
as a people, ought to meet them. I called 
it the New Covenant. I will repeat briefly 
what I said then because I don’t believe I 
can do any better today than I did then in 
terms of what I honestly believe we ought 


to be doing. 
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I think we have to create more opportunity 
and demand more responsibility. I think we 
have to give citizens more say and provide 
them a more responsive, less bureaucratic 
Government. I think we have to do these 
things because we are literally a community, 
an American family that is going up or down 
together, whether we like it or not. If we’re 
going to have middle class dreams and mid- 
dle class values, we have to do things as pri- 
vate citizens, and we have to do things in 
partnership through our public agencies and 
through our other associations. 

In 1994, when the Republicans won a ma- 
jority in Congress, they offered a different 
view which they called their “Contract With 
America.” In their view most of our problems 
were personal and cultural; the Government 
tended to make them worse because it was 
bureaucratic and wedded to the past and 
more interested in regulating and choking off 
the free enterprise system and promoting the 
welfare state; and therefore, what we should 
do is to balance the budget as soon as pos- 
sible, cut taxes as much as possible, deregu- 
late business completely if possible, and cut 
our investments in things like welfare as 
much as possible. 

As you know, I thought there were dif- 
ferent things that ought to be done because 
I believed in partnership. I believed in sup- 
porting community initiatives that were 
working and preventing things before they 
happened, instead of just punishing bad be- 
havior after it occurred, and trying to em- 
power people to make the most of their own 
lives. So I believed that there were things 
we could do here in Washington to help, 
whether it was family leave, or tougher child 
support enforcement, or reforming the pen- 
sion system to save the pensions of over 8 
million American workers, or investing more 
in education, making college more afford- 
able. 

What I believe grows largely out of my 
personal history and a lot of it happened to 
me a long time before I came to Georgetown 
and read in books things that made me con- 
vinced that I was basically right. I grew up 
in a small town in a poor State. When I was 
born at the end of World War II, my State’s 
per capita income was barely half the na- 
tional average. I was the first person in my 
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family to go to college. When I was a boy 
I lived for a while on a farm without an in- 
door toilet. It makes a good story, not as good 
as being born in a log cabin, but it’s true. 
[Laughter] 

I had a stepfather without a high school 
diploma and a grandfather, whom I loved 
above all people almost, who had a sixth- 
grade education. ! lived in a segregated soci- 
ety, and I lived in a family, as has now been 
well-documented, with problems of alcohol 
and later, drug abuse. I learned a lot about 
what I call the New Covenant, about the im- 
portance of responsibility and opportunity. 

I lived in a family where everybody worked 
hard and where kids were expected to study 
hard. But I also had a lot of opportunity that 
- was given to me by my community. I had 
good teachers and good schools. And when 
I needed them, I got scholarships and jobs. 
I saw what happened to good people who 
had no opportunity because they happened 
to be black or because they happened to be 

r and white and isolated in the hills and 
ae of the mountains of my State. 

I saw what happened in my own family 
to people who were good people but didn’t 
behave responsibly. My stepfather was very 
responsible toward me but not very respon- 
sible toward himself. Anybody who’s ever 
lived in a family with an alcoholic knows that 
there is nothing you can do for somebody 
else they are not prepared to do for them- 
selves. And my brother, after all of his strug- 
gles with drug addiction, which included 
even serving some time in jail, I am some- 
times more proud of him than I am of what 
I’ve done because he has a family and a son 
and a life, not because of the love and sup- 
port that we all gave him but because of what 
he did for himself. 

So my whole political philosophy is basi- 
cally rooted in what I think works. It works 
for families and communities, and it worked 
pretty well for our country for a long time. 

If you look at recent American history, our 
country has never been perfect because none 
of us are, but we did always seem to be going 
in the right direction. 

I remember when I was a boy in the fifties 
and sixties—I remember like it was yesterday 
when I graduated from high school in 1964, 
and we had about 3-percent unemployment, 
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about 3- or 4-percent real growth, and very 
modest inflation. And we all just assumed 
that the American dream would work out all 
right if we could ever whip racism. If we 
could just whip that and make sure all poor 
people had a chance to work their way into 
the middle class, we could just almost put 
this country on automatic. I know that’s hard 
to believe, but that’s basically what we 
thought back then. If we could just somehow 
lift this awful racial burden off our shoulders 
and learn how to live together, we could just 
roll on. 

And then in the sixties and the seventies 
and the eighties, the results got a lot more 
mixed. Contrary to what a lot of people say 
now in retrospect, the sixties were not all bad. 
A lot of good things happened. A lot of peo- 
ple passionately believed that they had a re- 
sponsibility to help one another achieve the 
fullest of their God-given potential. And a 
lot of the important advances in civil rights 
and in education and in fighting poverty real- 
ly made a difference. But it was also a time 
when many people began to have such pro- 
found cultural clashes that more and more 
people dropped out and became more self- 
indulgent. 

Contrary to popular retrospect, a lot of 
good things happened in the seventies. We 
made a national commitment as a country 
to defend our environment. This is a safer, 
cleaner, healthier place because of what 
we've done for the last 25 years. We decided 
in a bipartisan way that the workplace ought 
to be safer; too many people were dying in 
the workplace. If any of you have ever spent 
any time in a factory, seen people walking 
around without all their fingers, you can ap- 
preciate that. 

But it was also a time when we became 
profoundly disillusioned because of Water- 
gate and a lot of other things. We really 
began to suspect that we couldn’t trust our 
leaders or our institutions. And it was the 
beginning of the decline of middle class 
dreams for middle class people. In the sixties, 
the riots in the cities showed that more and 
more poor people began to doubt whether 
they would ever be able to work their way 
into the middle class. In the seventies, people 
who were in the middle class began to worry 
about whether they would ever be able to 
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stay or what that meant. It began 20 years 
ago. 

Then in the eighties, it was also a very 
mixed bag. It was a time when people exalted 
greed and short-term profit. It was a time 
when we built in by bipartisan conspiracy in 
this community the first structural deficit in 
the history of the United States of America 
and exploded our debt while we were reduc- 
ing our investment in our most profound 
problems, while we spent the tax cuts and 
behaved just like the rest of the country, wor- 
rying about the short-run. But it was also a 
time, let’s not forget where all across the 
country, there was a renewed awareness of 
the dangers of drugs and drug use began to 
go down, smoking declined, volunteerism in- 
creased. And there was a remarkable explo- 
sion of productivity in the industrial sector 
in America, and the American economy 
began to go through the changes necessary 
to be competitive. 

In the nineties, everybody knows, I think, 
that there’s been a sort of a sobering increase 
in personal values of commitment. You see 
it in the decline in the divorce rate and the 
increase in healthy habits among many peo- 
ple. You see more commitment expressed in 
groups and by individuals all across the coun- 
try. You see it in people reaffirming their 
commitment to the families in small and 
large ways, the remarkable husband and wife 
minister team that I introduced in the State 
of the Union, the Reverend Cherrys and 
their AME Zion Church near here, now one 
of the two or three biggest churches in Amer- 
ica founded on family outreach. The phe- 
nomenal success of this promise-keepers or- 
ganization—you can fill any football stadium 
in America. It’s an astonishing thing because 
people want to do the right thing. And they 
want to get their families and their lives back 
together. And that’s encouraging. 

But let us not forget that these profound 
problems endure. Middle class dreams and 
middle class values, the things which have 
shaped our life and our experience and our 
expectations, are still very, very much at risk. 

I will say again: We have all these aggre- 
gate indices that the economy has done well: 
almost 7 million new jobs, the stock market’s 
over 4,500, all the things that you know. But 
while average income has gone up, median 
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income, the person in the middle, has de- 
clined in the last 2 years. A sense of job secu- 
rity has declined with all the downsizing. 
More and more people are temporary work- 
ers. This is the only advanced country in the 
world where there’s a smaller percentage of 
people under 65 in the work force with 
health insurance today than 10 years ago. 

Millions of American people go home at 
night from their work and sit down to dinner 
and look at their children and wonder what 
they have done wrong, what did they ever 
do to fail. And they’re riddled with worries 
about it. Millions more who are poor have 
simply given up on ever being able to work 
their way into a stable lifestyle. And that, 
doubtless, is fueling some of the disturbing 
increase in casual drug use among very young 
people and the rise in violence among young 
people. That threatens middle class values. 

In almost every major city in America the 
crime rate is down. Hallelujah! In almost 
every place in America, the rate of random 
violence among young ple is up, even as 
the overall crime rate drops. Government is 
struggling to change, and I’m proud of the 
changes we have made. But no one really 
believes that Government is fully adjusted to 
the demands of the 21st century and the in- 
formation age. It clearly must still be less bu- 
reaucratic, more empowering, rely more on 
incentives if we still have to reduce spending 
and we have to find a way to do it while 
increasing our investment in the things that 
will determine our ability to live middle class 
dreams. 

Politics has become more and more frac- 
tured, just like the rest of our lives; plural- 
ized. It’s exciting in some ways. But as we 
divide into more and more and more sharply 
defined organized groups around more and 
more and more stratified issues, as we com- 
municate more and more with people in ex- 
treme rhetoric through mass mailings or 
sometimes semi-hysterical messages right be- 
fore election on the telephone or 30-second 
ads designed far more to inflame than to in- 
form, as we see politicians actually getting 
language lessons on how to turn their adver- 
saries into aliens, it is difficult to draw the 
conclusion that our political system is pro- 
ducing the sort of discussion that will give 
us the kind of results we need. 
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But our citizens, even though their con- 
fidence in the future has been clouded and 
their doubts about their leaders and their in- 
stitutions are profound, want something bet- 
ter. You could see it in the way they turned 
out for the town meetings in 1992. You could 
see it in the overwhelming, I mean literally 
overwhelming, response that I have received 
from people of all political parties to the sim- 

ple act of having a decent, open conversation 
with the Speaker of the House in Claremont, 
New Hampshire. People know we need to 
do better. And deep down inside, our people 
know this is a very great country capable of 
meeting our challenges. 

So what are the conclusions I draw from 
this? First of all, don’t kid yourself. There 
are real reasons for ordinary voters to be 
angry, frustrated, and downright disoriented. 
How could our politics not be confusing 
when people’s lives are so confusing and frus- 
trating and seem to be so full of contradictory 
developments? 

Secondly, this is now, as it has ever been, 
fertile ground for groups that claim a monop- 
oly on middle class values and old-fashioned 
virtue. And it’s easy to blame the Govern- 
ment when people don’t feel any positive re- 
sults. It’s easy to blame groups of others 
when ple have to have somebody to 
blame fort heir own problems when they are 
working as hard as they can, and they can’t 
keep up. 

But there is real reason for hope, my fellow 
Americans. This is, after all, the most produc- 
tive country in the world. We do a better 
job of dealing with racial and ethnic diversity 
and trying to find some way to bring out the 
best in all of our people than any other coun- 
try with this much diversity in the world. 

We have an environment that is cleaner 
and safer and healthier than it used to be. 
We still have the lead in many important 
areas that will determine the shape of soci- 
eties in the 21st century. There is a real will- 
ingness among our people to try bold change. 
And most important of all, most Americans 
are still living by middle class values and 
hanging on to middle class dreams. And ev- 
erywhere in this country there are examples 
of people who have taken their future into 
their own hands, worked with their friends 
and neighbors, broken through bureaucracy, 
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and solved problems. If there is anything I 
would say to you it is that you can find some- 
where in America, somebody who has solved 
every problem you are worried about. 

So there is reason for hope. And I would 
say, to me the real heroes in this country 
are the people that are out there making 
things work and the people who show up for 
work every day, even though they’re barely 
at and maybe even below the poverty line, 
but they still work full-time, obey the law, 
pay their taxes, and raise their kids the best 
they can. That’s what this country is really 
all about. And so there is really no cause for 
the kind of hand-wringing and cynicism that 
dominates too much of the public debate 
today. 

What do we have to do now? First of all, 
we've got to have this debate that is looming 
over Washington. We have to have it. It’s a 
good thing. We are debating things now we 
thought were settled for decades. We are 
now back to fundamental issues that were 
debated like this 50, 60, 70 years ago. There 
is a group who believe that our problems are 
primarily personal and cultural. Cultural is 
a—basically a word that means, in this con- 
text, there are a whole lot of persons doing 
the same bad thing. [Laughter] And that’s 
what people—and then if everybody would 
just sort of straighten up and fly right, why, 
things would be hunky-dory. And why don’t 
they do it? 

Now, I—you can see that with just two 
reasons—I'll give you two examples. And I 
made you laugh, but let’s be serious. These 

le are honest and genuine in their be- 
liefs. I will give you two examples that are 
sort of—stand out, but there are hundred 
more that are more modulated: The NRA’s 
position on gun violence, the Brady bill, and 
the assault weapons ban. Their position is 
guns don’t kill people, people do. Find the 
people who do wrong, throw them in jail, 
and throw the key away. Punish wrongdoers. 
Do not infringe upon my right to keep and 
bear arms, even to keep and bear arsenals 
or artillery or assault weapons. Do not do 
that because I have not done anything wrong, 
and I have no intention of doing anything 
wrong. Why are you making me wait 5 days 
to get a handgun? What do you care if I want 
an AK-47 or an Uzi to go out and engage 
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in some sort of sporting contest to see who’s 
a better shot? I obey the law. I pay my taxes. 
I don’t give you any grief. Why are you on 
my back. The Constitution says I can do this. 
Punish wrongdoers. I am sick and tired of 
my life being inconvenienced for what other 
people do. 

Second example is the one that dominated 
the headlines in the last couple of days, what 
Senator Helms said about AIDS, “I’m sick 
and tired of spending money on research and 
treatment for a disease that could be ended 
tomorrow if everybody just straightened up 
and fly right. I’m tired of it. Why should I 
spend taxpayer—I’ve got a budget to balance. 
We're cutting aid to Africa. We’re cutting 
education. We're cutting Medicare. Why 
should we spend money on treatment and 
research for a disease that is a product of 
people’s wrongdoing? Illicit sex and bad 
drugs, dirty needles—let’s just stop it.” 

Now, at one level, forgetting about those 
two examples, this argument is self-evidently 
right. Go back to what I told you about my 
family. A lot of you are nodding your heads 
about yours. There is a sense in which there 
is nothing the Government can do for any- 
body that will displace the negative impact 
of personal misconduct. And unless people 
are willing to work hard and do the best they 
can and advance themselves and their fami- 
lies, the ability of common action, no matter 
how well-meaning, won’t work. 

You look at every social program that’s 
working in every community, and there are 
lots of them. I was just in New Haven for 
the opening of the Special Olympics, and I 
spent a lot of time with the LEAP program 
up there. It’s an incredible program where 
these college students work with inner-city 
kids in the cities helping them rebuild their 
lives. But if the kids don’t want to do it and 
won't behave, there’s nothing these college 
kids can do to help them. So let’s give them 
that. At a certain level, this is self-evidently 
true. 

But what is the problem? These problems 
are our problems. They’re not just single 
problems. If there’s a big crime rate and a 
whole lot of people getting killed with guns, 
that affects all the rest of us because some 
of us are likely to get shot. 
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Now, I see the Brady bill in a totally dif- 
ferent way because I see these problems as 
community problems. And I think a public 
response is all right. And I think saying to 
people who have the line I said, I think we 
ought to say to people, “Look, it is just not 
out of line for you to be asked to undergo 
the minor inconvenience of waiting 5 days 
to get a handgun, until we can computerize 
all the records, because, look here, in the 
last year and a half, there are 40,000 people 
who had criminal records or mental health 
histories who didn’t get handguns, and 
they're not out there shooting people be- 
cause you went through a minor inconven- 
ience. You don’t gripe when you go through 
a metal detector at an airport anymore, be- 
cause you are very aware of the connection 
between this minor inconvenience to you and 
the fact that the plane might blow up, and 
you don’t want that plane to blow up or be 
hijacked.” 

Well, look at the level of violence in Amer- 
ica. It’s the same thing. I don’t have a prob- 
lem with saying, “Look, these assault weap- 
ons are primarily designed to kill people. 
That’s their primary purpose. And I’m sorry 
if you don’t have a new one that you can 
take out in the woods somewhere to a shoot- 
ing contest, but you'll get over it. Shoot with 
something else.” [Laughter] “It’s worth it.” 
[Applause] I’m glad you're clapping. I’m glad 
you agree with me, but remember, the other 
people are good people who honestly believe 
what they say. That’s the importance of this 
debate. It’s the attitudes. We have to—we’re 
having this debate. 

The NRA that I knew as a child, the NRA 
that I knew as a Governor, for years, were 
the people who did hunter education pro- 
grams, the people that helped me resolve 
land boundary disputes when retirees would 
come to the mountains in the northern part 
of my State and go into unincorporated areas, 
and who could and couldn’t hunt on whose 
land. And they actually helped save people’s 
lives, and they solved a lot of problems. I 
mean this is a different—these are deeply 
held world views about working—but the 
way I look at it is it’s like the airport metal 
detector. 

I'll give you another example. It might not 
be popular in this group. I agree with the 
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Supreme Court decision on requiring people 
who want to be on high school athletic teams 
to take drug tests, not because I think all 
kids are bad, not because I think they all use 
drugs, but because casual drug use is going 
up among young people again. It is a privi- 
lege to play on the football team. It is a privi- 
lege to be in the band. It is a privilege to 
have access to all these activities. And I say 
it’s like going through the airport metal de- 
tector. You ought to be willing to do that 
to help get the scourge of drugs out of your 
school and keep kids off drugs. That’s what 
I believe, because I see it as a common prob- 
lem. So we all have to give up a little and 
go through a little inconvenience to help 
solve problems and pull the country together 
and push it forward. But this is a huge de- 
bate. 

Look at the AIDS debate. You may think 
it’s a little harder. First of all, the truth is 
not everybody who has AIDS gets it from 
sex or drug needles. I’ve got a picture on 
my desk at the White House of a little boy 
named Ricky Ray. He and his family were 
treated horribly by people who were afraid 
of AIDS when they first got it through blood 
transfusions, he and his brother. And he died 
right after my election. I keep his picture 
on my table to remember that. Elizabeth 
Glaser was a good friend of mine. She and 
the daughter she lost and her wonderful son 
that survived her, they didn’t get AIDS 
through misconduct. So that’s just wrong. I 
know a fine woman doctor in Texas who got 
AIDS because she was treating AIDS pa- 
tients and she got the tiniest pinprick in her 
finger, a million to one, 2 million to one 
chance. But secondly, and more to the point, 
the gay people who have AIDS are still our 
sons, our brothers, our cousins, our citizens. 
They're Americans, too. They’re obeying the 
law and working hard. They’re entitled to be 
treated like everybody else. And the drug 
users, there’s nobody in this country that 
hates that any more than I do because I’ve 
lived with it in my family. But I fail to see 
why we would want to hasten people’s de- 
mise because they paid a terrible price for 
their abuse. 

You know, smoking causes lung cancer, 
but we don’t propose to stop treating lung 
cancer or stop doing research to find a cure. 
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Right? Drunk driving causes a lot of highway 
deaths, but we don’t propose to stop trying 
to make cars safer. Do we? I don’t think so. 

So I just disagree with this. Why do we 
have to make this choice? Why can’t we say 
to people, look, you’ve got to behave if you 
want your life to work, but we have common 
problems, and we are going to have some 
common responses. I don’t understand why 
it’s got to be an either/or thing. That’s not 
the way we live our lives. Why should we 
conduct our public debates in this way? 

And the best example of all to me that 
our problems are both personal and cultural 
and economic, political and social is the 
whole condition of the middle class economi- 
cally. I think it requires public and private 
decisionmaking. Family values, most families 
have them. But most families are working 
harder for less so they have less time and 
less money to spend with their children. 
Now, that’s just a fact. That’s not good for 
family values. And I don’t believe exhortation 
alone can turn it around. It’s going to require 
some common action. I think that what we 
did with the family leave law supported fam- 
ily values. I think that we can have a welfare 
reform law that requires parental responsibil- 
ity, has tough work requirements, but invests 
in child care and supports family values. 

I think we can have a tax system that gives 
breaks to people to help them raise their kids 
and educate themselves and their children, 
and that would support family values. I think 
we can have an education system that em- 
powers people to make the most of their own 
lives, and I think that is profoundly support- 
ive of family values. And I do not believe 
the Government can do it alone. I believe 
there are other things that have to be done 
by people themselves and also by employers. 

One of our major newspapers had an arti- 
cle yesterday on the front page, or the day 
before, saying in the new world economy the 
employers call all the shots, talking about 
how more and more workers were temporary 
workers, more and more people felt insecure. 
You know, it’s all very well to exhort people. 
But if they’re out there really busting it, 
doing everything they can and falling further 
behind, and they’re not being treated fairly 
by people who can afford to treat them fairly, 
then that’s something else again, isn’t it? 
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The global economy, automation, the de- 
cline of unionization, and the inadequate re- 
sponse of too many employers to these 
changes have led to a profound weakening 
of the condition of many American workers. 
There aren’t many companies like NUCOR, 
a nonunion company, a steel company, where 
people get a fairly low base hourly wage, but 
they get a weekly bonus; nobody’s ever been 
laid off; ev ery employ ee with a college kid, 
student—a child who's college age, gets 
about $2,500 a year as a college allowance; 
and the pay of the executives is tied to the 
performance of the company and cannot go 
up by a higher percentage than the pay of 
the workers goes up. 

Now, by contrast, in the 12 years before 
I took office—this is all in the private sec- 
tor—the top management of our companies’ 
pay went up by 4 times what their workers’ 
pay went up and 3 times what their profits 
went up percentagewise. And that trend has 
largely continued, if anything accelerated, 
even though we limited the tax subsidy for 
it in 1993. 

So I would say to you that there are some 
things that mere exhortation to good conduct 
will not solve, that require other responses 
that are public or that are private but go be- 
yond just saying these are personal or cultural 
problems. 

I also think that if we want to maintain 
a public response, there must be a relentless 
effort to change but not to eviscerate the 
Government. We have tried weak Govern- 
ment, nonexistent Government, in a complex 
industrial society where powerful interests 
that are driven only by short-term consider- 
ations call all the shots. We tried it decades 
and decades ago. It didn’t work out very well. 
It didn’t even produce a very good economic 
policy. It had something to do with the onset 
of the depression. 

On the other hand, we know that an insen- 
sitive, overly bureaucratic, yesterday-ori- 
ented, special-interest-dominated Govern- 
ment can be just as big a nightmare. We've 
done what we could to change that. The Gov- 
ernment has 150,000 fewer people working 
today than it did when I took office. We've 
gotten rid of thousands of regulations and 
hundreds of programs. We have a few shin- 
ing stars like the Small Business Administra- 
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tion, which today has a budget that’s 40 per- 
cent lower than it did when I took office, 
that’s making twice as many loans, has dra- 
matically increased the loans to women and 
minorities, has not decreased loans to white 
males, and hasn’t made a loan to a single 
unqualified person. 

We can do these things. I wish I had all 
day to talk to you about what the Secretary 
of Education has done in the Education De- 
partment to try to make it work better and 
make common sense and involve parents and 
promote things like greater choice of schools 
and the building of charter schools and char- 
acter education in the schools. It’s not an ei- 
ther/or thing. You don’t have to choose be- 
tween being personally right and having com- 
mon goals. 

So that’s my side of the argument. That’s 
why I think my New Covenant formulation 
is better to solve the problems of middle class 
dreams and middle class values than the Re- 
publican contract. But perhaps the most im- 
portant thing is not whether I’m right or they 
are, the important thing is how are we going 
to resolve this and what are citizens going 
to do. How can we resolve the debate? 

I believe—and you've got to decide wheth- 
er you believe this—I believe that a democ- 
racy requires a certain amount of common 
ground. I do not believe you can solve com- 
plex questions like this at the grassroots level 
or at the national level or anywhere in be- 
tween if you have too much extremism of 
rhetoric and excessive partisanship. Times 
are changing too fast. We need to keep our 
eyes open. We need to keep our ears open. 
We need to be flexible. We need to have 
new solutions based on old values. I just don’t 
think we can get there unless we can estab- 
lish some common ground. 

And that seems to me to impose certain 
specific responsibilities on citizens and on 
political leaders. And if I might, just let me 
say them. They may be painfully self-evident, 
but I don’t think they’ re irrelevant. Every cit- 
izen in this country’s got to say, what do I 
have to do for myself or my family, or nothing 
else counts. The truth is that nobody can re- 
peal the laws of the global economy, and peo- 
ple that don’t have a certain level of edu- 
cation and skills are not going to be employ- 
able in good jobs with long-term prospects. 
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And that’s just a fact. The truth is that if every 
child in this country had both parents con- 
tributing to his or her support and nourish- 
ment and emotional stability and education 
and future, we'd have almost no poor kids, 
instead of having over 20 percent of our chil- 
dren born in poverty. Those things are true. 

The second thing is, more of our citizens 
have got to say, what should I do in my com- 
munity? You know, it’s not just enough to 
bemoan the rising crime rate or how kids are 
behaving and whatever. That’s just not 
enough. It is not enough. Not when you have 
example after example after example from 
this LEAP program I mentioned, the “I Have 
A Dream” program, to the world-famous 
Habitat for Humanity program, to all these 
local initiatives, support corporations, that 
are now going around the country, revolu- 
tionizing slum housing and giving poor, work- 
ing people decent places to live, to the work 
of the Catholic social missions in Washing- 
ton, DC, and other places. 

It is not enough to say that. People have 
to ask themselves: What should I be doing 
through my church or my community organi- 
zations? People who feel very strongly about 
one of the most contentious issues in our so- 
ciety, abortion, ought to look at the United 
Pentecostal Church. They'll adopt any child 
born, no matter what race, no matter how 
disabled, no matter what their problems are. 
There is a positive, constructive outlet for 
people who are worried about every problem 
in this country if they will go seek it out. 
And there is nothing the rest of us can do 
that will replace that kind of energy. 

The fourth thing that I think—the third 
thing I think citizens have to do that is also 
important, people have to say, “What is my 
job as a citizen who is a voter? I am in control 
here. I run the store. I get to throw this 
crowd out on a regular basis. That’s a big 
responsibility. We're the board of directors 
of America. Are we making good decisions? 
Are we making good decisions? Do we ap- 
proach these decisions in the right frame of 
mind? Do we have enough information? Do 
we know what we’re doing?” 

I can tell you, the American people are 
hungry for information. When I announced 
my _ ale budget and we put it on the 
Internet, one of our people at the White 
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House told me there were a few hours when 
we were getting 50,000 requests an hour. 
The American people want to know things. 

So I say to every citizen, do you have the 
information you need? Do you ever have a 
discussion with somebody that’s different 
from you, not just people who agree with you 
but somebody who’s different? You ever lis- 
ten to one of those radio programs that has 
the opposite point of view of yours, even if 
you have to grind your teeth? [Laughter] And 
what kind of language do you use when you 
talk to people who are of different political 
parties with different views? Is it the lan- 
guage of respect or the language of a sus- 
pect? How do you deal with people? This 
is a huge thing. What do you have to do for 
yourself and your family? What can you do 
in your community? What can you do as a 
citizen? 

Thomas Jefferson said he had no fear of 
the most extreme views in America being ex- 
pressed with the greatest passion as long as 
reason had a chance—as long as reason had 
a chance. Citizens have to give reason a 
chance. 

What do the political leaders have to do? 
I would argue four things: Number one, we 
need more conversation and less combat; 
number two, when we differ we ought to 
offer an alternative; number three, we ought 
to look relentlessly at the long-term and re- 
mind the American people that the problems 
we have developed over a long period years; 
and number four, we shouldn’t just berate 
the worst in America, we ought to spend 
more time celebrating the best. 

Those are four things that I think I should 
do, and I think every other leader in this 
country ought to do. Conversation, not com- 
bat is what I tried to do with the Speaker 
in New Hampshire, and I want to do more 
of it with others. I’m willing if they are. I 
think it would be good for America. 

Secondly, differ but present an alternative. 
That’s why I presented a balanced budget. 
A lot of people said, “This is dumb politics.” 
The Republicans won the Congress by just 
saying no: No to deficit reduction, and call 
it a tax increase. Run away from your own 
health care plan, say they’re trying to make 
the Government take over health care. That 
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may be. But that’s because this is a confusing 
time. It’s still not the right thing to do. 

Americans don’t want “just say no” poli- 
tics. If they can get the truth, they'll make 
the right decision 99 times out of 100. And 
we have to offer an alternative. And so do 
they. We all should. When we differ, we 
should say what we’re for, not just what we’re 
against. 

The third thing is important, looking for 
the long-term. I was really sad in 1994. I'll 
be honest with you, on election day I was 
sad. I kind of felt sorry for myself. I thought, 
“Gosh, you know, the real problems in this 
country are these income problems,” and 
“Look what we’ve done with the family leave 
law. We cut taxes for families with incomes 
under $28,000 a year by $1,000 a year. We've 
done,” and I reeled it all off. And I said, 
“Gosh, I feel terrible.” And then I realized, 
how could they possibly feel anything in 2 
years? These income trends are huge, huge 
trends; huge, sweeping over two decades; fast 
international forces behind them; trillions of 
dollars of money moving across international 
borders working to find the lowest labor cost 
and pressing down; untold improvements in 
automation; so fast that you just can’t create 
enough high-wage jobs to overcome the ones 
that are being depressed in some sectors of 
the economy. These are a huge deal. How 
could people have felt that? Nonetheless, our 
job is not to get reelected; it’s to think about 
the long-term because the problems are 
long-term problems. 

I want to read you what President Havel 
said in his Harvard commencement speech 
about this—more eloquent than anything I 
could say. “The main task of the present gen- 
eration of politicians is not, I think, to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the public through the 
decisions they take or their smiles on tele- 
vision. Their role is something quite dif- 
ferent, to assume their share of responsibility 
for the long-range prospects of our world, 
and thus, to set an example for the public 
in whose sight they work. After all, politics 
is a matter of serving the community which 
means that it is morality in practice.” I could 
hardly have said it better. 

Fourth, maybe the most important thing 
is, we should not just condemn the worst, 
we ought to find the best and celebrate it, 
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and then, relentlessly promote it as a model 
to be followed. You know, I kept President 
Bush’s Points of Light Foundation when I 
became President. And we recognize those 
people every year because I believe in that. 
I always—I thought that was one of the best 
things he did. But I tried to institutionalize 
it in many ways. 

That’s what AmeriCorps is all about. The 
national service program gives young people 
a chance to earn money for college by work- 
ing in grassroots community projects all 
across the country. When I was in New 
Haven at the LEAP program, I had 
AmeriCorps volunteers there. I was in Texas 
the other day walking the streets of an inner 
city and a girl with a college degree from 
another State was there working with welfare 
mothers because she was raised by a welfare 
mother who taught her to go to school, work 
hard, and get a college degree, and she did. 

We have to find a way to systematically 
see these things that work sweep across this 
country with high standards and high expec- 
tations and breaking through all this bureauc- 
racy that keeps people from achieving. We 
can do that. And the President ought to do 
even more than I have done to ore ais the 
things that work, and I intend to do it and 
to do more of it. 

Now I believe, obviously, that my New 
Covenant approach is better than the Repub- 
lican contract approach to deal with the prob- 
lems of middle class dreams and middle class 
values. But when I ran for this job, I said 
I wanted to restore the American dream and 
to bring the American people together. I 
have now come to the conclusion, having 
watched this drama unfold here and all 
around our country in the last 2% years, that 
I cannot do the first unless we can do the 
latter. We can’t restore the American dream 
unless we can find some way to bring the 
American people closer together. Therefore, 
how we resolve these differences is as impor- 
tant as what specific position we advocate. 

I think we have got to move beyond divi- 
sion and resentment to common ground. 
We've got to go beyond cynicism to a sense 
of possibility. America is an idea. We're not 
one race. We're not one ethnic group. We're 
not one religious group. We do share a com- 
mon piece of ground here. But you read the 
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Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution: This country is an idea. And it is 
still going now in our 220th year because we 
all had a sense of possibility. We never 
thought there was a mountain we couldn't 
climb, a river we couldn’t ford, or a problem 
we couldn’t solve. What’s that great line in 
the wonderful new movie, “Apollo 13,” “Fail- 
ure is not an option.” You have to believe 
in possibility. And if you’re cynical, you can’t 
believe in possibility. 

We need to respect our differences and 
hear them, but it means instead of having 
shrill voices of discord, we need a chorus of 
harmony. In a chorus of harmony you know 
there are lots of differences, but you can hear 
all the voices. And that is important. 

And we've got to challenge every Amer- 
ican in every sector of our society to do their 
part. We have to challenge in a positive way 
and hold accountable people who claim to 
be not responsible for any consequences of 
their actions that they did not specifically in- 
tend, whether it’s in government, business, 
labor, entertainment, the media, religion, or 
community organizations. None of us can say 
we're not accountable for our actions be- 
cause we did not intend those consequences, 
even if we made some contribution to them. 

Two days ago, on July the 4th, the people 
of Oklahoma City raised their flags and their 
spirits to full mast for the first time since 
the awful tragedy of April 19th. Governor 
Keating and Mayor Norick led a celebration 
in Oklahoma City, which some of you may 
have seen on television, a celebration of 
honor and thanks for thousands of Oklaho- 
mans and other Americans who showed up 
and stood united in the face of that awful 
hatred and loss for what is best in our coun- 
try. 

You know, Oklahoma City took a lot of 
the meanness out of America. It gave us a 
chance for more sober reflection. It gave us 
a chance to come to the same conclusion that 
Thomas Jefferson did in his first inaugural. 
I want to read this to you with only this bit 
of history. Thomas Jefferson was elected the 
first time by the House of Representatives 
in a bitterly contested election in the first 
outbreak of completely excessive partisan- 
ship in American history. In that sense it was 
a time not unlike this time. And this is what 
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he said, “Let us unite with our heart and 
mind. Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which liberty 
and life itself are but dreary things.” 

We can redeem the promise of America 
for our children. We can certainly restore the 
American family for another full century if 
we commit to each other, as the Founders 
did, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. In our hour of greatest peril and the 
greatest division when we were fighting over 
the issue which we still have not fully re- 
solved, Abraham Lincoln said, “We are not 
enemies but friends. We must not be en- 
emies.” 

My friends, amidst all our differences, let 
us find a new, common ground. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. in Gas- 
ton Hall. In his remarks, he referred to Father 
Leo J. O’Donovan, president, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Gov. Frank Keating of Oklahoma; and 
Mayor Ronald Norick of Oklahoma City, OK. 


Remarks to the National Education 
Association 


July 6, 1995 


I want to thank you for your kind introduc- 
tion and even more for your many years of 
distinguished leadership for our children, our 
schools, our parents and, of course, for our 
teachers. And to all of you delegates, I want 
to thank you for the support you have given 
to our administration to help us to get here 
and to help us honor our commitments to 
the children, the teachers, and the future of 
America. 

I also want to thank you for the high honor 
you paid my good friend, Secretary Riley, by 
naming him your 1995 Friend of Education. 
I don’t have to tell you that education has 
no better friend than Secretary Riley. I’m 
proud to have him in my Cabinet, and I’m 
proud to have worked with him for nearly 
20 years now. He’s actually doing what others 
say we ought to be doing. He’s supporting 
more parental involvement. He’s supporting 
higher standards and results-oriented pro- 
grams. He’s supporting accountability, but 
he’s also supporting grassroots em- 
powerment for teachers, for parents, and for 
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local schools throughout this country. He is 
really making a difference, and he deserves 
the support of all Americans and all Mem- 
bers of Congress, without regard for their 
party. 

You know, of course, that the Vice Presi- 
dent very much wanted to be with you today. 
But of course, his mother fell ill and had to 
have surgery yesterday. I’m happy to report 
to you that of this morning Mrs. Gore is 
doing much better. She is a remarkable 
woman. Many years ago she was the first 
woman lawyer in Texarkana, Arkansas. So 
I’ve always thought we've sort of had a claim 
on her, too. I know all of you join Hillary 
and me in praying for Mrs. Gore in her 
speedy recovery, and for her husband, Sen- 
ator Gore, and for Al and Tipper and their 
entire family. 

I'd like to begin this morning by just taking 
a few minutes to talk about what I said when 
I spoke at Georgetown University a couple 
of hours ago. It’s something I believe I 
should be talking about more as President. 

When I ran for this office, I said I wanted 
to do two things: first of all, to restore the 
American dream and, secondly, to bring the 
American people together again. What I’ve 
learned from the journey we've been on for 
the last 2% years is that we cannot restore 
the American dream unless we do bring the 
American people together again. 

You and I and all Americans must talk 
about how we treat one another, how we 
reach the hard decisions we have to make 
during this time of profound change, how we 
bridge these great divides in our society. We 
have got to find a way to reach common 
ground, a new common ground that honors 
our diversity, but recognizes our shared val- 
ues and shared interests, drawing strength 
from both to make the very best of what we 
can do in America. We have to recognize that 
there are real reasons why Americans feel 
that our sense of unity and national purpose 
is coming apart, why they often feel frustra- 
tion and anger and confusion. 

The challenges of this day are new and 
profound, as profound as any we have faced 
in many, many decades. For most people my 
age and a little younger, two great certainties 
organized our lives. They've organized the 
lives of Americans for most of the last half- 
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century: first, the hope of middle class 
dreams; and second, the strength of middle 
class values. 

Today more and more Americans are less 
certain of both. The middle class dream that 
work will be rewarded and that the future 
for our children will be better is fading for 
too many people. More than half of all of 
our people are working harder to earn less 
than they did 15 or 20 years ago. And middle 
class values, the values of hard work, strong 
families, safe streets, secure future, those 
things are under attack, too, as we face 
threats from violence, the breakdown of fam- 
ilies, the fraying of our social fabric, the very 
pace and scope of changes in this techno- 
logical information age, where ideas and 
money and information move across the 
globe in a fraction of a second. 

The question, of course, is what are we 
going to do about this. That’s what I’ve been 
working on for 2 years, and that’s the fun- 
damental debate now going on in Washing- 
ton. And we need to have that debate not 
just here in Washington, but all over the 
country. 

We're really back to some pretty elemental 
principles. Some people argue that our real 
problems are all social and personal and cul- 
tural problems. So they say if everybody 
would just get up, go to work, behave them- 
selves, obey the law, all of our problems 
would be solved. Now, on one level they're 
obviously right. Our problems can never be 
solved through purely political and commu- 
nity means. I've said all along, we’ve got to 
demand more responsibility from America, 
from all Americans. Unless people are willing 
to take responsibility for themselves, as every 
teacher knows, you can’t cram information, 
learning, reasoning, compassion, or good citi- 
zenship into the head of someone who won’t 
be open to it. 

But at the same time, let’s be completely 
frank. It’s also true that nobody in America, 
no one, especially me, got where he or she 
is today alone. To believe otherwise is foolish. 
We all have to play a role, individual citizens 
in their daily lives, people doing their part 
to help make their communities stronger, 
their neighbors safer, politicians in the way 
they deal with and address our problems. 
We've all got to do a better job. And I believe 
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we have to recognize that one of the ways 
we all do more together is through the way 
our Government works and what it does to 
help our people meet the demands of 
change. 

This is not an either/or thing. This is not 
“are these problems personal and cultural, 
on the one hand, or social and political on 
the other.” That’s not the way the world 
works. It’s both. And there is a role, a part- 
nership role for the Government to help you 
do what you do and to help all Americans 
make the most of their own lives. 

Education is perhaps the best example of 
this. It’s the work of your lives, but it’s also 
the work of America’s future. All of these 
concerns come together in education be- 
cause school is where young people can learn 
the skills they need to pursue middle class 
dreams, especially now when knowledge is 
more important than ever to our future. 
School is also the place where middle class 
values taught by parents are reinforced by 
teachers, values like responsibility, honesty, 
trustworthiness, hard work, caring for one 
another and our natural environment, and 
good citizenship. 

Government plays an indispensable role in 
helping to make sure that the schools that 
you work in are as strong as possible, have 
the highest standards possible, provide as 
much opportunity as possible. The dynamic 
is pretty simple. A good education clearly is 
key to unlocking the promise of today’s econ- 
omy in the 21st century. Without it, people 
are at an ever-increasing risk of falling be- 
hind. 

Today, a male college graduate earns 80 
percent more than a male who’s just grad- 
uated from high school. That gap is double 
what it was just in 1979. That’s why I have 
been fighting furiously since the day I took 
office to expand educational opportunity, to 
give all Americans a chance to grab the key 
to a prosperous future. As you know well, 
we have dramatically expanded Head Start. 
We passed Goals 2000 to set world-class 
standards for our schools and then to give 
grassroots reform power to empower, really 
empower teachers and principals and parents 
to give them the flexibility to decide how to 
meet those standards and how to improve 
education. 
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Our national service program, Ameri- 
Corps, gives a helping hand with college for 
20,000 people who are helping their country 
in grassroots programs all across America. 
The Safe and Drug-Free Schools initiative 
is helping to make schools safe, places where 
kids can learn again and be free from fear, 
places where parents can trust their children 
to be free from crime and drugs. Our direct 
student loan program makes college more af- 
fordable for millions of Americans while ac- 
tually cutting the cost for taxpayers. 

Now, there is one piece of this that is espe- 
cially important for us to talk about today. 
As I noted before you've just honored Dick 
Riley. I want to commend him for so many 
things, but in particular for the work the 
Education Department is doing to teach our 
children good citizenship and the values we 
need to stay strong. There is something that 
we need to remember about that Depart- 
ment of Education that Dick Riley is now 
heading and heading in the right direction. 
Just 18 years ago yesterday, on July 5, 1977, 
two sons of Minnesota, Vice President Mon- 
dale and former Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, shared the same stage at another 
NEA convention. 

Now back in 1977, you all know that edu- 
cation policy in America fell under the giant 
umbrella of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, a huge bureaucratic 
agency responsible for health care policy and 
welfare responsibility, and all the educational 
responsibilities, whether it was keeping our 
classrooms up to date, ensuring our public 
schools had the tools they need to teach our 
children, maintaining high curriculum stand- 
ards, giving special-needs schools and spe- 
cial-needs students the support they need. 
All those things were all lumped in to this 
massive bureaucracy that was Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

That wasn’t in the best interest of public 
education then. It’s certainly not in the best 
interest of the country today when education 
is literally the key to our economic future, 
to restoring middle class dreams. And it’s cer- 
tainly critical to reestablishing the dominance 
of middle class values. 

At that historic meeting, Vice President 
Humphrey made a passionate plea, and he 
was a very passionate man, for something the 
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NEA had been fighting for for over 100 
years, a Cabinet-level Department of Edu- 
cation. America’s children would have only 
2 more years to wait. The bill creating the 
Cabinet-level Department of Education was 
signed by President Carter in October 1979. 

In the last 2% years, Secretary Riley, a 
former Governor who labored for 8 years to 
dramatically improve schools in his native 
South Carolina, has worked hard to make the 
Department of Education work better than 
ever. We need the Department of Education 
today more than ever before. And we need 
it even more because Dick Riley has literally 
reinvented it. It is less bureaucratic. It is 
smaller. Programs have been consolidated. 
But he is focusing on the big issues, whether 
it is the pre-school needs of our kids, the 
standards in the grassroots reform we need 
in public schools, the need we have for 
school-to-work transition programs in every 
State in the country, the need we have for 
expanded and lower-cost and better repay- 
ment college loans, or the need he has to 
cooperate with the Department of Education 
to give our working people the right to get 
the training they need the minute they be- 
come unemployed because now so many of 
them will have to find new jobs with higher 
skills. That is the record of Dick Riley; that 
is the record of the Department of Edu- 
cation; and that is why we need it. 

As all of you know, during this time when 
we have increased our investments in edu- 
cation, we have also cut the deficit 3 years 
in a row for the first time since Harry Tru- 
man was President. We’re cutting it by more 
than a trillion dollars over 7 years. We're also 
cutting the bureaucracy of the National Gov- 
ernment over a 6-year period by more than 
272,000 positions to make the Federal Gov- 
ernment the smallest it’s been since Presi- 
dent Kennedy was President. 

Let me tell you just how dramatic the 
changes have already been in 2'% years . The 
Government is already 150,000 people small- 
er. We have eliminated thousands and thou- 
sands of regulations, including regulations in 
the Department of Education. We have 
eliminated hundreds of Government pro- 
grams. And the budget would be balanced 
today but for the interest we have to pay on 
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just the debt run up the 12 years before I 
became President. 

But we can’t stop there. We must continue 
to cut the deficit until we eliminate it com- 
pletely and balance the budget. That is why 
I have proposed a plan to balance the budget 
in 10 years. While cutting spending to bal- 
ance the budget, however, under my plan we 
would continue to invest in our people espe- 
cially in education. 

We must not sacrifice the future of our 
children in our zeal to save it. But let me 
also say to you that I know a lot of people 
who want to invest more money in our coun- 
try question whether we actually need a bal- 
anced budget. They questioned my wisdom 
when I proposed a balanced budget. But let 
me ask you to look at the history of America. 

We ran deficits all during the 1970's, but 
we did it for good economic reasons. That 
was a period of stagflation, of low growth, 
a period when it was legitimate to stimulate 
the economy in a modest way by modest defi- 
cits. We never, I reemphasize, never in the 
history of our Republic had a permanent 
structural deficit until 1981. After that, a lot 
of the people who got the tax cuts spent them 
and there was no way to reach a bipartisan 
consensus to lower the gap in the deficit. So 
we quadrupled the debt of this country in 
12 years. We're 219 years old, and we've 
quadrupled the debt in 12 years. Now, we 
have to change that. 

Look what’s happened to you. Every year 
in the 1980's, you had to fight to hold on 
to the educational advances. Every year when 
you knew that we needed to be investing 
more because many parents were able to in- 
vest less in terms of money and time in their 
children’s education, you were often dis- 
appointed because we were spending more 
and more and more in interest on the debt. 

Next year, interest on the debt will exceed 
the defense budget. That’s how big a prob- 
lem it is. It makes us poorer. It takes our 
savings. It makes us more dependent on 
other economies. And it leaves us less money 
to invest in education, in infrastructure, in 
technology, in the things that will grow jobs, 
raise incomes, increase the middle class, and 
shrink the under class. 

So what we have to do is to balance the 
budget and increase investment in education. 
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That’s why I made the decision to veto the 
rescission bill that Congress sent me earlier 
last month. But it’s also why I gave them 
an alternative. I am determined to work with 
the new Congress to cut the deficit and ulti- 
mately to balance the budget. But that rescis- 
sion bill cut investments in our future, in 
education, in job training, in the environ- 
ment, just to fund things that have a far lower 
value, even though they may be popular in 
the short-term with specific constituencies. 

Now that Congress has agreed to restore 
funding for those investments, I’ll be happy 
to sign a bill. It will cut the deficit, and that’s 
good. But we'll also have $733 million in this 
year alone in critical investments, including 
$220 million for safe and drug-free schools, 
$60 million to help train teachers and pay 
for education reforms at the grassroots level, 
$105 million for AmeriCorps. 

As we work in the coming months to bal- 
ance the budget, we have to do it in the same 
way. You and I know it would be self-defeat- 
ing to cut our investments in education. Cut- 
ting education today would be like cutting 
defense budgets at the height of the cold war. 
Our national security depends upon our abil- 
ity to educate better, not just to spend more 
money but to reach more people, to perform 
at a higher level, to get real results. That’s 
what our security depends upon. 

But don’t kid yourselves, we've got a real 
fight on our hands. The congressional budg- 
et, which balances the budget in 7 years, cuts 
education severely, as Keith Geiger just said. 
My budget, which balances the budget in 10 
years, increases education while cutting other 
spending. 

We’re also able to go easier on Medicare 
and Medicaid, to take some real time and 
promote real health care reform, and to con- 
tinue to invest in new technologies and re- 
search. All we have to do is take 3 more years 
and cut the size of that big tax cut roughly 
in half, maybe a little more. 

Now, I think 3 years is a pretty small price 
to pay to save millions and millions of 
dreams. Let me just give you a few examples 
of the difference 3 years will make. I want 
to increase Goals 2000 to about $900 million 
so that you will be able to work to improve 
85,000 schools serving 44 million students. 
The congressional budget would eliminate 
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Goals 2000, one of the principal engines of 
grassroots reform, something they say they 
support. 

I want to increase Title I by over $200 
million in 1996 to serve 200,000 more chil- 
dren that year. Let me just say something 
about Title I and your efforts. All the time 
up here I hear the politicians saying we just 
throw money at education, and it doesn’t get 
any results, and we spend more money and 
we don’t show more results. Well, as the Sec- 
retary of Labor has pointed out there are 
public investments in children and private in- 
vestments in children. We pretty well kept 
up with our public investments, but our pri- 
vate investments aren’t keeping up. More 
and more of these children are being born 
in poverty, a higher percentage of them into 
difficult family circumstances and difficult 
neighborhood circumstances. And even 
those who have working parents have par- 
ents, most of whom are working longer hours 
for less money. That means that parents have 
less money and less time to invest in our kids. 
That’s a much bigger burden for you to bear. 

Now, the Congress wants to freeze funding 
and deprive over one million children of the 
help that you can provide by 2002. I believe 
the money will make a difference because 
I know that you can make a difference. You 
can’t make ail the difference for what doesn’t 
happen in the family, but you ought to get 
a lot of credit for trying and for the difference 
that you do make. 

I want to increase the School-to-Work pro- 
gram by 60 percent next year so 43 States 
can help thousands of students learn the 
skills they need to get and keep high-paying 
jobs, even when they don’t go on to 4-year 
universities. We're the only major industri- 
alized country that does not have a system 
for dealing with all of the high school grad- 
uates who don’t go on to four-year schools. 
Now, the Congress wants to cut it to half 
that amount. 

I think that’s being penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. I want to expand AmeriCorps to 
50,000 people next year. Congress has pro- 
posed to eliminate it completely. I know 
that’s a big mistake. Those 20,000 young peo- 
ple that are out there now, working with each 
other across the lines of race and region and 
religion and income are revolutionizing 
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America at the grassroots level, solving prob- 
lems, serving their communities, being good 
citizens, doing things that other people just 
give talks about, and earning money to pay 
for their education. We ought to keep na- 
tional service, and we ought to expand it. 

We've reformed the college loan system 
to make college more affordable for up to 
20 million Americans. Secretary Riley has 
done a masterful job along with his staff, in 
administering the direct loan program, which 
actually increases the availability of loans, 
lowers the cost to students, lowers the paper- 
work burden to colleges and universities, and 
cuts the cost to the taxpayers. 

Now, the congressional majority wants to 
cut $10 billion from the student loan pro- 
gram by removing the interest subsidy during 
the time of the student’s education which will 
raise costs significantly for up to 7 million 
students. In the 1980’s, the cost of a college 
education was the only thing that went up 
more rapidly than the cost of health care 
among the essential things that families need 
for the future. I don’t think it’s a very good 
idea to cut the college loan program. There 
are other ways to save the money. 

Here’s the bottom line. Under my plan, 
we balance the budget and increase edu- 
cational investment by $40 billion in proven 
programs that work. The plan of the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress balances the budg- 
et, but it cuts education by $36 billion, not 
counting the cuts in student loans. 

Now, I’m not for a minute suggesting that 
balancing the budget is easy. Even under my 
plan, there will be plenty of pain to go 
around. We'll have to cut spending in other 
domestic programs about 20 percent across 
the board. But the difference between my 
plan and the congressional plan is the dif- 
ference between necessary cutbacks and un- 
necessary, ultimately self-defeating pain. 
One distinguished business analysis has said 
that the Republican budget cuts so much so 
fast that it will actually increase unemploy- 
ment and bring on a recession and, therefore, 
delay the time when they can balance the 
budget. 

Now, we do have a responsibility to bal- 
ance the budget. And I give them a lot of 
credit for proposing a balanced budget. But 


we've also got a responsibility to invest in our 
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children and our future. We cannot restore 
the economy, we cannot rebuild the middle 
class, we can’t recapture middle class dreams 
or reinforce middle class values if we walk 
away from our common responsibilities, the 
education of our people. 

If we'll just take 10 years instead of 7, if 
we cut taxes for the middle class and focus 
on child-rearing and education, and don’t 
have big tax cuts for people who don’t really 
need it because they're well-off and doing 
very well in this economy, then we can bal- 
ance the budget and improve education. We 
can do both, and that’s what I want you to 
fight for. 

Our mission, your mission and mine, has 
got to be to build a bridge to the future that 
every American can cross. We have to give 
people the power they need to make the 
most of their own lives. That is what’s behind 
this, balancing the budget and investing in 
education means building up America. And 
it’s behind what I called for earlier today at 
Georgetown, a new common ground in 
which we come together to solve our prob- 
lems. 

I want our children’s generation to inherit 
an America with as much opportunity as the 
one I was brought into. The best days of 
America should be, can be, will be before 
us if we work together. If people take the 
kind of responsibility you have taken to make 
our country better, we will do better. But 
it’s going to take a good attitude. It’s going 
to take good citizenship. It’s going to take 
a willingness to listen to one another to find 
that common ground. 

I have made a commitment that when I 
differ with the Republican Congress, I will 
offer an alternative. I have made a commit- 
ment that I will have more conversation and 
less combat, like I did with my conversation 
with the Speaker up in New Hampshire. I 
have made a commitment to try to work for 
the long-term interests of our country, not 
just for the short-term gain. These are pro- 
foundly important things. And I have made 
a commitment not just to berate the worst 
in our country but to try to extol, extol the 
best—people like you that are doing things 
that work. 

What you have to do is to be active and 
good citizens. Tell these Members of Con- 
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gress that you will support cutting the deficit, 
you will support balancing the budget, but 
investing in our country and having the Fed- 
eral Government play a role, which in the 
larger scheme of things is still a modest role 
but a critical one, is absolutely essential for 
our future. 

You've been working hard out there, and 
a lot of you work under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. But there is no more noble, no 
more important task, especially at this mo- 
ment when we stand on the threshold of a 
new century. 

I thank you for your service to your coun- 
try. I thank you for your service to the chil- 
dren and to the future of America. I wish 
you well. I ask for your good wishes and your 
strength and your willingness to stand for 
what you know is right for America. 


God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke by satellite at 2:20 
p-m. from Room 459 in the Old Executive Office 
Building to the National Education Association 
(NEA) convention meeting in Minneapolis, MN. 
In his remarks, he referred to Keith Geiger, presi- 
dent, NEA. 


Telephone Conversation with Space 
Shuttle Atlantis Astronauts 


July 7, 1995 


The President. Hello? Captain Gibson? 

Commander Robert L. Gibson. Hello, 
Mr. President. This is Captain Gibson. We're 
on-line. 

The President. Welcome home, and con- 
gratulations. We are very proud of you. 

Commander Gibson. [Inaudible|—Mr. 
President. It’s a pleasure for us to be back— 
back on the ground again and to have had 
the opportunity to take part in this flight. 

The President. Well, the pictures were 
wonderful, and we all watched you with abso- 
lute fascination and incredible support and 
enthusiasm. This is truly the beginning of a 
new era of cooperation in space between the 
United States and Russia. We’ve built a new 
relationship between our two countries. 
We're doing things together. And I think that 
what you and your team and what the Rus- 
sians did together symbolizes that more than 
anything that I could ever say. And I think 
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because of your mission now, the United 
States and Russia, with our partners in Can- 
ada and Japan and Europe, are going to be 
able to meet the challenge of building the 
international space station. And I hope you 
and all of your team members will take an 
enormous amount of pride in that. 

Commander Gibson. Well, thank you, 
Mr. President, for those extremely kind 
words. We certainly will. And I can tell you 
very honestly that at least all of us on the 
crew have a lot of very good friends in Russia 
and among the Russian Cosmonaut Corps 
and elsewhere in Russia. And I look forward 
very much to all of us continuing this. 

The President. So do I. Before I sign 
off—I know you’re tired and I know you're 
glad to be home—I want to offer a special 
congratulations to Norm Thagard on his 
record-breaking stay on orbit. We're all very 
proud of that. And I want to invite the entire 
crew to the White House as soon as you can 
come, because I want to hear some more 
about the mission, and we need to talk about 
where we're going from here to keep the 
United States commitment to space explo- 
ration, travel, and to keep our whole program 
strong and alive. 

Astronaut Norman E. Thagard. Mr. 
President, thanks for the words. This is Norm 
Thagard. The Russians took good care of me. 
We're great friends, so I think if what we 
did on a personal level is any indication, there 
won't be any problem with us on an intergov- 
ernmental level as well. And I’m sitting here 
looking at my two Russian crewmates, and 
I couldn’t be more pleased with a crew that 
I’ve ever had. 

The President. The next time we have any 
problems between American and Russian of- 
ficials, I’m going to send them into space. 
I think I now know how to solve all inter- 
national problems. [Laughter] 

I thank you very much, and I look forward 
to seeing all of you. Welcome home. 

Commander Gibson. Thank you, Mr. 
President. We really appreciate your time 
and your support. 

The President. Thank you. Goodbye. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:27 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Statement on the National Economy 
July 7, 1995 


Today’s employment report shows that 
since the start of our administration, the 
economy has created 7 million jobs, with over 
92 percent of them created in the private 
sector. When I ran for President, I stated 
that this country must have a strategy to 
strengthen and restore the American dream 
and that a core element of this strategy must 
be to create more and better jobs for hard- 
working Americans. 

Seven million jobs in 30 months is very 
good news, but still not good enough: mil- 
lions of families are still working harder than 
ever just to stay in place. In order to increase 
incomes for hardworking Americans, we 
must remain committed to a broadbased eco- 
nomic strategy to reward work, balance the 
budget, open markets for American goods, 
invest in education and training, target tax 
cuts to helping families invest in their fu- 
tures, and take serious steps to health reform 
while protecting Medicare. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 1 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled from Miami, FL, to New 
Haven, CT. They returned to Washington, 
DC, late in the evening. 


July 3 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Camp David, MD. 


July 5 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent has invited President Ernesto Perez 
Balladares of Panama for an official working 
visit on September 7. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate John Raymond Garamendi to be 
Deputy Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Cheryl Halpern as a member of 
the Broadcasting Board of Governors for the 
International Bureau of Broadcasting. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Irving J. Stolberg to the Commission 
for the Preservation of America’s Heritage 
Abroad. 


July 6 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a reception in Riggs Library at George Wash- 
ington University. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent has accepted the invitations by the Brit- 
ish and Irish Governments to visit the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, November 29 to De- 
cember 2. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent has invited President Nicephore Soglo 
of Benin for an official working visit to the 
White House on July 13. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard Henry Jones as Ambas- 
sador to Lebanon. 

The President announced his intention to 
renominate Ernest W. DuBester to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ruth Ann Minner to the Advisory 
Committee on the Arts of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 5 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the visit of President Balladares 
of Panama on September 7 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the President's letter to Congres- 
sional leaders on AIDS legislation 


Released July 6 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the President’s visit to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Ireland 


Administration of William J]. Clinton, 1995 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the visit of President Soglo of 
Benin on July 13 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 2 


S. 962 / Public Law 104-17 

To extend authorities under the Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1994 until August 
15, 1995 


Approved July 7 


H.R. 483 / Public Law 104-18 

To amend the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990 to permit medicare select 
policies to be offered in all States 
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